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A  radio  interview  "between  Mrsi  Josephine  Junlcin'^DS'g.^ett',  Director  * 
of  Resecxrcli  mid  Glvih  Service,  and  Hit; s  JUith  O'SrienJof  tlio  3u.ror;a  of  Home 
Economics,  of  the  Dc-oartment  of  'A-=:ricuXture ,  troadcali-o-n'-'TaescLrt.',  ..Aoxil .-M.! 
1936,  at  4:45  P.M.,   over  the  Hed  Netv/ork  and  suppleraGh'far^' sta,tions  of  the 
National  Broadca.sting  Company.  ■      ■  ; 


AimOUlTCER: 


Consumer  Time  is  here  again.     Today  we're  to  hear  a  timely  discussion 
of  fa'Drics  for  spring  sewing.    Mrs.  Josephine  Junlcin  Doggott,  Director  of 
Research  and  Cluh  Service  of  the  Gencrol  Eodoration 'of  VJonen' s  Cluhs,  v/ill 
asL  the  nuostlons  in  the  minds  right  now  of  all  consumers  who  are  planning 
sumier  v/ardrohes  for  their  faiailies.    Miss  Rath  O'Srien  vyill  give  the  answers, 
She  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  of  the  De-partment  of  Agriculture.  '  .  , 

Vfell,  ladies,  this  title  automatically  excludes  m.asculine  cbmmient ,  so 
the  microphone  is  ;/"0\xrs. 

MRS.  DQGC-ETT:  .           T  ' 

Thanlc  you,  Mr.  Triggs.  '  •                          ''.    '                '  '  ' 

Now,  Miss  O'Brien,  1  don't  vrajit  to  discourage  yo\i  "before  you  start, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  this  is- a  hard  nut  v/e've  given  you  to  crack.    Prom  my  ex- 
perience, it  looks  eo.ch  yeoT  as  though  the  business  of  making  a  selection  of 
fahrics  is  more  difficult  and  hewildering  —  whether  it' s  in  ready-made 
clothes  or  in  yard  goods  for  home  dressmaking. 

MISS  O'BRIEIT:  ■ 

He  start  out  in  complete  agreement,  Mrs.  Doggett .     I  acljuit  that  t'he 
great  variety  of  new  materials  we  iirast  choose  from  these  days  does  present 
nexi  proDlems.     But  that  is  the  price  of  ]progress.     In  your  turn  you  rmist  ad- 
mit that  fa'Drics  are  more  attractive  and  more  interesting  every  ye<ar. 


I/iRS.  DOGGETT: 

I  certainly  hope  3-0U  can  give  us 
falDric  consumer. 


some  suggestions  for  the  prospective 


MISS  O'BRmi: 

Well,  this  may  surprise  you,  hut,  first,  I  would  suggest  that  milady 
shopper  sit  down  at  home  and  do  some  thinking  -  "cerebration"  is  the  word  one 
of  my  college  professors  used.     And  I  would  have  her  think  out  exo.ctly 
what  qualities  she  wants  in  that  faoric  she  expects  to  "buy.     You  kno\7  we  con 
really  never  hope  to  find  material  satisfactory  to  us  unless  we  know  who,t  v/e 
want . 


IviRS.  DOGGETT: 

perhops  3"0u  could  give  us      sort  of  questionnaire  to  helu  us  do  our 
thinking . 

(over) 


—    <^  " 

MISS  O'BRIEIT: 

Well,   let's  see.     I  "believe  the  first  ou;;stion  on  157  questionnaire 
\70uld  "be  "what  do  I  want  to  use  thia  ^nriterial  for?"  .  Is  it  for  a  child's  plo.y 
su.it  vfhich  X7ill  hv-/3  hard  wear,  constaiit  scruhoing  and  exposure  to  sunli£:ht? 
Or  is  it  meant  for,  a  few  gror/n-up-wearings  on  party  occasions? 

If  it's  to  "be  used  for  the  play  suit,  then  I  want  ojialities  such  p.s 
durahility  and  shall  we  say  "washa'bilit'''" .     I  want  a  mo.terial  tha.t  will  not 
shrinlc  and  will  not  fade.     So  vrhen  I  get  to  the  store,  I  will  look  for  la.hels 
or  ask  the  clerk  3."bout  these  particular  qualities  in  the  faforics  offered,  me. 
Of  course,   I  would  also  look  for  something  prettj  and  suita"ble  in  color  and 
design  for  tho  child  who  is  to  ; wear  it.     But  on  the  other  hr.nd,  I  v.fould  "be 
fortified  against  one  of  those  "bujs  tha.t  are  made  on  imp'a3.se  —  just  heca-use 
the  color  is  nice  or  the  design  vfhat  some  folks  descri"fc'e  as  "cute".  Those 
usually  turn  out  to  "be  the  "bad  "buys.     Isn't  that  your  exoerlencc? 

M?lS.  DOGC-ETT: 

Yes,  it  is.    But  then  the  ne::t  step  must  "be  to  find  faorics  with  those 
qualities,  and  that  is  not  alwa;^^s  so  easy.     Of  course,   if  /fou've  decided  on 
one  of  the  stand"bys  like  gingham,  or  charahra-y,  or  dotted  Sv/iss,  you  know 
you're  getting  cotton,  "but  even  then  3'ou  can't  tell  "by  looking  at  it  whether 
or  not  it  v,dll  shrirJc  or  fade. 

MISS  O'BRIEH: 

No,  you  can  not.     You  have  to  de^oend  on  a  lahel  or  on  information 
the  clerk  caii  give  j^ou.    personally,  I  prefer  a  la"bel  "because  I  know  the  clerk 
ha.s  no  opportunity  to  test  out  every  fahric  she  is  selling.     Or,   as  far  a-s 
color  fastness  ia  concerned,   I  often  take  sajnrjles  home  and  wash  them  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  fast  to  laundering. 

MRS.  BOC-C-aTT: 

Yes,   I  sometimes  do  that  too,  "but  I  ha.ve  noticed  more  la.bels  a'bout 
color  fa.stness  than  almost  any  other  quality.     Of  course,  some  are  rather 
vague  and  sa,y  just  "washa'ble"  or  something  like  that.     I  li]ce  the  ones  that 
secy  "vat  dye"  he  cause  I  knov/  that  meaais  the  dye  stuff  which  has  "been  used  is 
one  of  the  "be  st .  .  . 

But  ho\7  ahout  shrinkage?    There  are  not  many  la"bels  that  give  facts 
concerning  shrinkage .  ■.  : 

MISS  O'BRIEIT: 

YiO,  there  aren't  so  many.    That  is  unfortunate  "because,  of  course, 
a.s  you  sadd  a  moment  ago,  you  can't  tell  hoYi  much  a  fa"bric  will  shrinlc  merely 
"by  looking  at  it.    And  even  some,  of  the  la"bels  that  do  mention  this,  a^.re  not 
very  clear.     They  may  say  "pre- shrank"  which,  taken  at  its  face  value  so  to 
speak,  merelj^  means  that  the  f  a'bric  has  gone  through  some  kind  of  a  shrinkage 
process.     It  may  shrink  some  more.     I  like  to  see  la"bels  t'hat  tell  me  exactly 
whether  or  not  I  am  to  oxoect  it  to  shrinl-:  some  more  and,   if  so  how  much  more? 
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MS.  DOGGETT:  ■  < 

Oh,   I  savr  so.me  la"bels  like  that  the  other  cla3'".     One  said  "gu.aranteed 
not  to  shrink  inore  thnji  2^".     Another  daid  "Will  not  shrin]:  vhen  ironed  damp". 
But  often  la.hels  just  give  fancy  noines  that  don't  say  anj^-thing.     I  can't 
even  tell  from  these  v/hat  fiber,  the  material  is  made  of. 

MISS  O'BHISII:  ■      .  ■ 

That's  the  big  modern,  puzzle  .    And  v/e  really  should  knor^  v/hat  fibers 
we  are  bruying.     That  is  one  of  the  viays  v.^e  know  the ■  qualities  v^e  are  getting, 
and  how  we  should  care  for  the  material.    For  instance,  we  knov/  that  the 
synthetics  and  silks  must  be  .washed  more  carefully  than  the  linens  and  cottons 

M5S.  DOGC-ETT:  "  ■■■ 

Yes.     I've  heard  of  nev/  drosses  of  these  synthetics  literally  melting 
array  a.t  the  touch  of  the  first  pressing  iron  that  carne  their  way. 

MISS  O'BHIEIT:        ,    •  ' 

Well,   that  was  no  doubt  because  the  fabric  \7as  a  cellulose  acetate  and 
the  iron  used  was  too  hot  for  that  material.    Most  of  these  fabrics  a.re  beeuti 
ful  and  very  satisfactory,  bu.t  they  mu.st  be  ironed  carefully.    Many  of  them 
nov,r  carry  labels  v;arning  that  they  must  be  ironed  carefu.lly. ,  Many  of  them 
no\7  carry  labels  v/arning  that  they  must  be  ironed  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
most  fabrics.     That  is  the  kind  of  information  that  belongs  on  the  label  and 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  it  is  shovdng  up  there  more  and  more  these  days. 

And  that  reminds  me  —  I  believe  no  v/owan  must  make  an  effort  to  know 

something  about  the  new  fibers  and  nevr  finishes  as  the;/  appear  on  the  market 

or  we  will  soon  find  we  can't  even  understand  the  language  used  in  talking 
about  textiles. 

MHS.  DQGGETT: 

And  that  means  it  v.rou,ld  be  very  ea.sy  to  mislead  us.     Eor  instance,  the 
other  day  I  sa\7  an  advertisement  describing  the  '  tvrelve  points  of  superiority' 
of  a  batch  of  silk  slips.    iTumber  9  v,ras  'made  of  luxurious  pure  silk  crepe 
esprit  —  weighted  for  longer  woa.r'  . 

MISS  0'3RmT; 

Ho  hoi     TJeighted  for  longer  wear.     That  is  a  good  one'. 

Well,  yox\  will  find  misleading  statements  even  on  labels.     But  I  thinlc 
women  learn  these  sirrriple  technical  facts  very  quickly.     I  don't  think  a 
consumer  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  weighting  of  metallic  salts  in 
silk  to  ma]:e  it  feel  heavy  is  often  responsible  for  splitting  and  cracking 
and  wearing  out  from  pressing. 

MRS.  DOGGETT: 

That  reminds  me  of  another  advertisement  I  savr  the  other  day  of  some- 
thing made  of  pigskin  —  and  in  parenthesis  'washable  and  simulated' .' 

MISS  O'BRISIT: 

Yes,   I've  often  had  that  word  'simulated'  .handed  out  to  me  with  a 

flourish  to  indicate  that  the  'simulated'  material  had  a  special  kind  of 

mysterious  superiority  instead  of  being  merely  an  imitation  of  what  it  looked 
like . 
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MRS.  POG&ETT: 

Bat  getting  "back  to  this  matter  of  silk.     The  other  daj  I  heard  a  clerk 
talk  ahout  an  o.ceto.te  silki     I  didn't  'knovr  there  vas  such  a  thing. 

MISS  O'ERIEIT: 

Fell,   it  happens  that  there  is  not.     That  is  o.  co.se  \7h0re  the  clerk  v/as 
mixed  up  too.     Suppose  \ic  make  o.  little  outline  of  the  kinds  of  f iters 'v/e  are 
likely  to  find  now  in  dress  goods.    Tirst,  there  are  the  cottons  and  the  linens 
and  the  \700ls..    These  are  easy.     Then  the  silks.     These  may  "be  labeled  just 
'silk'  or  'pure  dye  silk'   or  'weighted  silk'   or  'unweighted  silk'.     The  last 
three  terms  refer  to  the  metallic  and  other  \7eighting  materials  which  nay 
he  added  to  a  silk  to  give  it  hody  \7ith0ut  using  so  niach  silk  fioer. 

MRS.  DO&GETT: 

Isn't  there  a  federal  Trade  Conmission  ruling  ahout  those  terms? 
MISS  O'BRIEN; 

Yes,  under  a  Trade  Practice  Agreement  sponsored  Dy  the  Eede.ral  Trade 
Commission,  no  silk  containing  more  than  10  percent  ( — in  the  case  of  hlack, 
15  percent)  of  ■  anv  suhstance  other  than  silk  can  he  laheled  'pure  d3."e' .  And 
if  the  word  silk  is  used  in  descrihing  such  material  it  must  he  laheled 
'weighted  silk' .         ,  •  ■  ^ 

MRS.  DOGGETT:  '  ' 

So  'unweighted  silk'  means  what  it  says;  'ptire  d3^e  silk'  means  it 
may  have  no  more  than  10  percent  v/eighting,  or  15  percent  in  the  case  of 
hlacks.     But  if  the  lahel  says  'weighted  silk'   the  slzy  is  the  limit. 

MISS  O'BRIEN: 

Yes,   that  summarizes  it  'Lut  in  all  these  cases  the  fiher  is  the  one 
m^ade  hy  the  little  silk  worm.     Nowads^ys,  of  course,  many  of  our  fibers  are 
made  hy  human  heings.     They-  are  the  'synthetics'.     It  may  he  hard  to  helieve, 
hut  in  1935  more  than  250  million  pounds  of  synthetic  fiher  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  alone. 

MRS.  DOG-GSTT: 

Well,   that  looks  as  though  s^mthetics  vrould  he  ho-und  to  figure  in  our 
choice  this  spring,  on  any  coiuiter. 

MISS  O'BRIEN; 

Yes,  more  than  ever  hefore.     And  I  thinlv  it  is  a  good  thing.  Formerly 
in  the  lov/er  price  ranges  vrc  have  had  many  silks  so  heavily  \Yeighted  that  they 
soon  split.     Synthetics  will  no  douht  take  the  place  of  these  amd  give  much 
more  service  for  the  money. 

MRS.  DOGaETT: 

And  aren't  these  synthetics  called  ra^^'ons  and  artificial  silks  too? 
MISS  O'BRIEIT: 

Well,  not  e;:actly.    Most  of  them,  are  knovm  as  rayons.     They  used  to 
he  called  artificial  silks  hut  those  \70rds  are  out  of  style  now.  '  On  the 
other  hand,   some  of  our  synthetics  are  made  of  a  suhstance  the  chemists  call 
'cellulose  acetate'  .     These  are  not  spoken  of  as  ra.yons .     They  are  often 
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called  'acetates'  for  shol*ti     Some  firttis  have  coined  trade  naiaes  for  the 
cellulose  acetate  fiher  they  make*    Most  of  these  names  sound  something 
like  "o.ceto.te"  or  contain  a  sj^'llfi'ble  of  that  v/ord. 

MRS.  DOGGET?: 

Bat  the  other  dav  I  heard  of  a  nexr  one.  ■  It  was  'staple  raj'-on'  ., 
MISS  O'BRIEN: 

Yes,  tho.t  is  one  of  the  verj  lo.tost  developments  of  this  "finG  .uxD-.and- 
coming  raj^on  industry.    Staple-  rayon,  sometimes  co.lled  'spun  rayon'  has  not 
heen  on  the  market  very  long.     It  is  made  by  cutting  up  the  rayon  filaments, 
into  short  pieces  and  spinning  them  into  a  yarn.     This  makes  it  possible  to 
give  new  effects  to  the  fabrics.     In  some  cases  these  fabrics,  lo-ok  and  feel 
somewhat  like  wool  so  they  are  spoken  of  as-  "artificial  v^ools"  but  I  think 
V70ol  still  has  some  qxialities  very  much  its  o\7n  that  have  not  been  duplicated 
by  this  ne\7comer.    But  I  don't  believe  m-^ny  of  us  would  mistalce  any  of  these 
synthetic  fibers  for  wool  unless  they  T/ere.  mixed  in '  very  thoroughly  with  wool 
fibers  and  spun  into  one  yarn. 

IvHS;  DOGGET'T: 

Are  these  fibers  often  mixed  with  each  other? 

MISS  O'BRISIT:       ■    ■  '  ■  ^ 

Yes,   indeed.     In  fact  I  was  just  looking  through  a  book  of  new  spring 
fabrics  this  morning  and  I  saw  all  kinds  of  mixtures  in  that  one  small  book. 
Some  v/ere  rayons  and  acetates  mixed  together;  spun  rayon  mixed  with  acetates; 
spun  rayon  mixed  vrith  v/ool;  silk  mixed  \7ith  rayon;  cotton  mixed  vrith  rayon, 
etc.    Here  is  where  I  look  for  a  label  telling  who.t  percentage  of  each  is 
present.     Tho.t  is  a  good  thing  to  look  for  when  jom  are  buying  any  mixed 
fabric.    Because,  of  course,  it  is  the  fiber  that  predominates  that  will 
dicta.te  how  the  fabric  rmst  be  ccired  for  End  how  m^ach  should  be  paid  for  it. 

MRS.  DOGGSTT: 

But  doesn't  the  v;eave  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  durability  of 
a  fabric?    Hov;  vrould  you  go  about  choosing  the  right  kind  of  weave? 

MISS  O'BRIEIT: 

If  5^ou're  looking  for  \7eo.r,  you're  more  likely  to  find  it  in  the  good 
firm  vrea.ve  of  well-twisted  yarn.    Loose  ;;.'-arns  vrhether  as  a  part  of  figures 
or  stripes  tend  to  snag  and  pull  out.    Lo.cy  stripes  and  figures  of  course  are 
always  the  vreakest  places  in  a  fabric.     If  you  buy  that  kind  of  material, 
you  must  expect  it  to  break  there  first.    Here  again  it  is  a  matter  of  decid- 
ing what  is  wanted.     If  you  are  willing  and  can  a.fford  to  sa,crifice  dura.bilit 
for  appearance  or  for  the  interest  of  an  unusual  constraction,  well  and  good. 
But  you  caii't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too. 

MRS.  BOGGETT: 

And  another  thing,  Miss  O'Brien.    Plaven't  you  bought  fabrics  and  made 
them  into  dresses  only  to  find  that  they  soon  pulled  out  at  the  seams  —  in 
places  where  there  was  strain  such  as  across  the  back  of  the  shoulders  or 
even  in  the  skirt  seams? 
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MISS  O'BRmi:  .  ■  . 

Yes,   slippo^"e  of  3.'o.rns  is  certainly  somethinc;  to  thinl:  r^ov.t .     It  hcs 
"become  such  a  proljlem  that  the  textile  testing  laboratories  nrxTe  developed 
tests  for  this  jroporty.     I  hope  frhrics  V/ill  soon  he  laheled  vith  some  fo.cts 
ahout  it,   cut  we  can  judge  it  to  some  extent  ourseli'-es  o,t  the  counter  "before 
we  can  huy  the  material..   If  the  \7eave  does  not  seem  firm,  pull  it  between 
your  hands  and  see  if  the  yarns  slip  out  of  place  easily. 

MRS.  DOGGSTT:  ■ 

Then  there  is  this  thing  of  dots  ojid  figures  that  pull  out  or  veox  off. 
I  ha.ve  learned  to  "be  a  hit  wary  of  them.  ... 

MISS  0'BRIE1''T: 

Yes,  it's  al^7ays  well  to  remember  that  dots  and  fig:ares  applied  on 
fabrics  are  more  01  v/hat  might  be  cSvlled  a  '  speculative  investment'  than  those 
made  by  \7ea,ving  in  different  colored  yarns.    3'o.t  these  designs  can  war;^  a 
good  deal.     Some  are  printed  on.     This  is  a  matter  of  d^j'-eing  and  o.gain  the 
fastness  of  the  dyestuffs  used  is  the  important  thing.     If  0.  small  white  figure 
or  dot  is  on  a  dark  background  it  is  likely  to  be  what  is  called  a  'discharge 
print'  because  the  color  of  the  backgro-ond  ha^s  been  bleached  out  or  'dis- 
charged'  to  malce  this  white  figure.     Such  fabrics  often  give  av/ay  first  in 
these  white  places  because  the  chemicals  used  in  discharging  the  color  were 
too  strong  or  not  -oroperly  \7ashed  out  after  the  process. 

IvIRS.  D0G-G5TT: 

One  of  my  friends  had  a  dotted  dress  once  that  simply  lost  its  dots. 
They  didn't  \7ear  out,  they  just  wore  off . 

MISS  O'BRIEH; ' 

Oh  yes.  Those  were  iprobably  pr^ste  dots  —  metallic  or  paste  figures 

which  stand  v.-p  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric.    You  might  sa:^  these  spots  are 
easy  to  sipot . 

MRS.  D0C-G5TT: 

I  see  our  time  is  about  up.     Thanl:  you,  Miss  O'Brien,  I  feel  more 
courage  now  to  tackle  this  bxisiness  of  buying  yard  goods. 

MHOTOTCER: 

And  thank  yo^l  both,  Mrs.  Doggett  and  Miss  O'Brien,  in  the  najTie  of  all 
potential  home  dressmalring  consumers. 

You  ho.ve  just  been  listening  to  Mrs.  Josephine  J-unlcin  Doggett,  Director 
of  Research  and  Club  Service  of  the  C-eheral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of  the  Bu.reau 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture. 


(Insert) 

Each  Tuesday  at  this  time  v/e  bring  you  a  consumer  conversation  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  G-eneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


